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Regents Act on Teacher Shortage 


Will Ask State Funds To Aid in Training Additional 


Teachers for Elementary Schools 


ry WE TEACHER SHORTAGE in the ele- 
| mentary schools of the State, long a 
matter of concern to the Department, has 
prompted new efforts on the part of the 
Board of Regents to meet the growing 
crisis in the classroom. 

\n elementary school teacher recruit- 
ment program providing financial grants- 
in-aid to attract students into the teaching 
profession is proposed in a_ resolution 
adopted by the Board of Regents on 
October 25th. At least 1000 additional 
elementary school teachers will be needed 
each year for the next five years to meet 
the teacher shortage that now exists and 
threatens to grow worse in most school 
districts of the State outside of New 
York City. 

The Regents seek to interest seniors in 
arts others with an 


liberal colleges, 


equivalent education, and those whose 


educational background would qualify 
them to become teachers in the elementary 
grades. Such students would be eligible 
for grants-in-aid to attend universities or 
colleges in New York State approved for 
traming of elementary school teachers. 
\cceptance of the grant would require a 
declaration by the student of intention to 
become an elementary school teacher in 
the public schools of New York State. 


The Regents propose that a lump sum, 


now roughly estimated at $650,000, but 
subject to revision, be included in the 
1952-53 state budget, and that this sum 
be administered by five persons, four of 
whom shall be appointed by the Regents 
and the other of whom would be the State 
Budget Director or his representative. 
The appropriation requested is estimated 
on the basis of the summer session in 
1952, plus the entire college year of 
1952-53. If this experiment has a fair 
measure of success, the Regents declare 
it should be continued in succeeding years 
until the shortage of elementary teachers 
is ended. 

Until the program has been worked out 
in all its details it is impossible to say 
precisely how many grants-in-aid will be 
provided because the amount of the grant 
will vary and will depend upon the cost 
to the student of taking the necessary 
education courses. No grant will exceed 
$000. 

This action by the Regents was based 
on a report by the committee on adminis- 
tration and planning. The report stated: 
“ The teacher-training institutions can not 
turn out enough new qualified elementary 
teachers to meet the present need and for 
many years to come will be unable to do 
so, unless this plan or some similar plan 


be adopted to increase their enrolment.” 








Regents Hold Annual Convocation 


Chancellor Myers Sets Theme as Need To Preserve 


American Ideals for Youth 


EFLECTING the widespread concern 
R for youth in these days of rapidly 
shifting events, the 85th Convocation of 
the Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York, held in Albany 
October 26th, emphasized in its discus- 
sions the moral and spiritual values in 
education and the participation of citizens 
in education. 
of educators from all parts of the State 


A distinguished company 


gathered for the meetings. 

Sessions were held in both the after- 
noon and evening. Three sectional 
meetings on higher education, elementary 
and secondary education and adult edu- 
cation are reported in detail on pages 
73-79 of this issue of the Bulletin. 

The final meeting of the Convocation 


was held in the evening at Chancellors 


Hall, State Education Building, with 
Chancellor John P. Myers presiding. 


When the members of the Board of Re- 


gents, guests of the Convocation and 
members of the Department staff had 
been seated on the platform, following 
the academic procession, Chancellor 
Myers opened the meeting ; and the invo- 
cation was offered by The Right Reverend 
David E. 
the Albany 


Episcopal Church. 


Richards, suffragan bishop of 
Diocese of the Protestant 


Chancellor Myers, speaking on the 
theme of the evening meeting, ‘ Moral 
and Spiritual Values in Education,” then 
addressed the meeting as follows: 

The Regents believe with profound 
conviction that the spiritual truths on 
which this Nation was founded, truths 
which find reverent expression in the 
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Independence, in the 
Constitution and in the Bill of Rights, 
remain the one firm foundation on 
which to build a better world. 


Declaration of 


To justify the place of world leade: 
ship which America must assume, to 
bring justice and peace to all mankind 
we must establish in our children’s 
minds and hearts an abiding belief in 
the free way of life and in the universal 
brotherhood of man, a_ belief which 
springs from the fatherhood of our 
Creator before whom in love and rev- 
erence in diverse ways and at diverse 
altars we all bow. 

Freedom is not free; it must con- 
stantly be defended and cared for lest 
we lose it. That is the price we pay 
for it. We must reinterpret for our 
children the initiative, the courage and 
the faith of the founding fathers. We 
must root deeply in their hearts faith 
in the unimpeachable dignity of the 
individual, in the unquenchable spirit 
of free man. 

In this task all education joins. To 
this task we dedicate this the 85th 
Convocation of The University of the 
State of New York. 


After the singing of “ America,” the 
new presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities of the State, appointed since the 
1950, 


by Associate Commissioner Carroll V. 


Convocation in were introduced 
Newsom and welcomed by Regent Welles 


=, Moot. 


duced to the 


A list of the presidents intro- 
Soard of Regents will be 
found on page 75 of this issue of the 
sulletin. 

New superintendents of schools, ap 
pointed since the Convocation of 1950, 
were introduced by Associate Commis- 
sioner Claude L.. Kulp and welcomed by 
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\ ice Chancellor Edward R. Eastman. A 
list of the new superintendents is given on 
page 77. 

[he guest speakers of the evening ses- 
sion were Dr Mildred McAfee Horton, 
former president of Wellesley College, 
ind Dr Robert C. 
emeritus of Rutgers University. Both 


Clothier, president 


speakers addressed their remarks to the 
Excerpts from 


their addresses are given on pages 67-72. 


theme of the meeting. 


Che conferring of honorary degrees on 
the two guest speakers followed, and this 
was, as always, an impressive ceremony. 
Presentations for the degrees were made 
hy Regent Roger W. Straus and Chan- 
cellor Emeritus William J. Wallin. Com- 
missioner Lewis A. Wilson, President of 
The University of the State of New York, 
conferred the degrees. The full text of 
the presentations and of the citations for 
the degrees is given on pages 64-606. 


\fiter the singing of “The Star- 








Spangled Banner,’ Chancellor Myers 
declared the Convocation closed. The 
Right Reverend Edward |]. Maginn, 
vicar genera! of the Albany Diocese of 
the Roman Catholic Church, pronounced 
the benediction. 

After the evening session the Convo 
cation guests attended a reception ten- 
dered by the Board of Regents in the 
Rotunda of the State Education Build 
ing. 

Music for the Convocation was pro 
vided by the Ithaca College Orchestra 
under the direction of Ferdinand Pranza 
telli, and by the Albany High School 
A Cappella Choir under the direction of 
Frank B. Bailey. 

The Convocation Committee of the 
Board of Regents included Vice Chancel 
lor Eastman, chairman, with Regent 
Caroline Werner Gannett, Regent Straus 
and Regent Alexander J]. Allan jr as 


members. 





Platform Guests and Ithaca College Orche. 
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Regents Honor Noted Educators 






Mildred Mc Afee Horton and Robert C. Clothier 


Receive Honorary Degrees 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS at the 85th 
Convocation conferred honorary de- 
grees upon Dr Mildred McAfee Horton, 
former president of Wellesley College 
and commanding officer of the WAVES 
during World War II, and upon Dr Rob- 
ert Clarkson Clothier, president emeritus 
of Rutgers University. Mrs Horton re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of humane 
letters. President Clothier received the 
degree of doctor of laws. 
In presenting Mrs Horton for the de- 
gree Regent Roger \WV. Straus said: 

Through an interesting coincidence, 
Mildred McAfee was graduated from 
Vassar College in the year that the 
19th Amendment to our Constitution 
granted to women the privilege of ac- 
tive participation in our American 
democracy. Her career since that time 
exemplifies the opportunities for women 
that are inherent in our society. As 
teacher, educational administrator, 
naval officer, business executive and 
humanitarian she has left a strong im- 
print upon American life. 

After a varied career as a student 
and a teacher, Miss McAfee became 
dean of women at Oberlin College in 
1934. There her capacity for leader- 
ship in the field of women’s education 
became apparent; two years later she 
was elected to the presidency of Welles- 
ley College. Her 13 years in that im- 
portant office saw her in the forefront 
of those who believed that American 
higher education must provide greater 
inspiration for the formation of char- 
acter. 

In 1942 Miss McAfee took leave 
from her position at Wellesley to be- 
come organizer and commanding officer 
of the WAVES, the Women’s Auxili- 
ary of the United States Navy. She 
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rose to the rank of captain in the Nay 
and received wide recognition for her 
development of a training program 
that made maximum use of the talents 
of our young women in the defense oi 
American ideals. 

After the war Miss McAfee became 
the wife of Dr Douglas Horton, an out 
standing spiritual leader in this coun 
try. Although now an active associat 
in the work of her husband, Mrs Hor 
ton continued for four years as presi 
dent of Wellesley; she maintained her 
position of leadership in such organi 
zations as the Federal Council of 
Churches and the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Moreover, she 
undertook a mission to Japan to help 
restore the educational system of that 
devastated country. Her qualities of 
mind and human understanding have 
been recognized in the business world. 
She is the first woman elected to the 
directorate of a large life insurance 
company, the New York Life Insur 
ance Company, and is also serving as 
a director of Radio Corporation of 
America and the National Broadcasting 
Company. Her capacity fer accom 
plishment during these years is indica 
tive of her strong motives and her 
tremendous desire to be of service. 

No account of Mrs Horton’s ac 
complishments can reveal the warmth 
of character, the humility and_ the 
idealism that have made for her in 
numerable friends and have intensified 
the high regard with which she is held 
by all who have been associated with 
her. 

In recognition, therefore, of her 
spiritual leadership, of her achieve 
ments as an educator, and of her devo 
tion to the American tradition of 
service to the country, it gives me great 
pleasure to present Mildred McAfe« 
Horton for the degree of doctor of 
humane letters. 
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Participants in the Convocation Degree-Conferring Ceremony 


right: Reagent Roger W. Straus, Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson, Chancellor Emeritus 


William J. Wallin, Dr Mildred McAfee Horton, Dr Ralph C. Clothier, Chancellor John P. Myers 


In conferring the degree upon Mrs 
Horton, Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson 
said: 

Mitprep McAree Horton:  Dis- 
tinguished educator, public servant, 
exemplar for American womanhood, 
and Christian soldier in the cause of 
democracy. 

By virtue of the authority of the 
Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York, I have the 
honor and pleasure to confer upon you 
the honorary degree of doctor of hu 
mane letters. And _ in_ testimony 
thereof, I present you with this diploma 
and with the royal purple and gold of 
the University. 

In presenting Doctor Clothier for the 
degree Chancellor Emeritus William | 
\Wallin said : 


| present Robert Clarkson Clothier 
for the conferring upon him of the 
degree of doctor of laws 
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Doctor Clothier has had a distin- 
guished career in education as head 
master of Haverford School, dean of 
men at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and to crown his work in education, 
as president of Rutgers University from 
1932 until this year. 

In the expansion of Rutgers Univer 
sity during his presidency, involving 
the delicate task of continuing a private 
institution and establishing along with 
it a State University, Doctor Clothier 
showed so true a love and understand 
ing of his fellowmen of all kinds and 
with varying viewpoints, such great 
patience and tact in dealing with them, 
so complete a knowledge of the objec 
tives to be attained, that Rutgers is the 
great educational institution of today 
largely through the trust and confidence 
which his leadership inspired in the 
many people who were his co-workers 

While president of Rutgers Univer 
sity, he found time to serve as chair 
man of the New Jersey official body 
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enforcing the provisions of the state 
statute outlawing discrimination in em- 
ployment; and later and notably as 
president of the New Jersey State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1947. 

The same virtues which served 
Doctor Clothier so well at Rutgers were 
evident in a far more public way in the 
Constitutional Convention, which under 
his guidance proposed a new State 
Constitution to replace one which for 
many, many years had governed New 
Jersey; and the new constitution was 
adopted by vote of the people. 

The members of the Convention at 
its close paid a glowing tribute to his 
leadership. 

Doctor Clothier is an outstanding 
and inspiring example of the Educator 
in Public Life —and what a valuable 
and necessary service he can render in 
our democracy. 


In conferring the degree upon Doctor 
Clothier, Commissioner Wilson said: 


ROBERT CLARKSON CLOTHIER: Emi- 


nent educator, statesman, proponent 
the highest ideals in American societ 
and first citizen of our neighborit 
state of New Jersey. 

By virtue of the authority of tl 
Board of Regents of The Universi: 
of the State of New York, I have tl 
honor and pleasure to confer upon y: 
the honorary degree of doctor of law 
And in testimony thereof, I prese 
you with this diploma and with t 
royal purple and gold of the Unive: 
sity. 


1 


Mrs Caroline Werner Gannett, Regent 
from Rochester, and Regent Edgar \\ 
Couper of Binghamton escorted Mrs Hor 
ton to the center of the Convocation plat 


form and placed upon her shoulders the 


hood symbolizing the honorary degre 
Regent W. Kingsland Macy of Islip and 
Regent John F. Brosnan of New York 


assisted in the ceremony of conferring the 


degree upon President Clothier. 





Dr Robert C. Clothier Receiving an 
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Honorary Degree from Commissioner 
Lewis A. Wilson 
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Intellectual Discipline Needed 


Doctor Horton Emphasizes Sound Education as 


Basic to a Sound Society 


|Excerpts from an address by Dr Mildred 
Ve Afee Horton delivered at the evening session 


of the Convocation] 


| pre IBLEMS OF 


say immorality?) have had flaming 
headlines in recent We have 
reason to be shocked by the extent of 


MORALITY (or should I 


months. 


crime, of narcotic addiction, of irrespon- 
sibility in high places. But scandals 
and avowedly immoral conduct seem to 
me almost less problematic for teachers 
of youth than are the confusions in defi- 
nition of moral conduct with which we 
are all confronted these days. Once we 
recognize conduct as scandalous we have 
the weight of public opinion with us in 
teaching youngsters to avoid it. No moral 
person denies his obligation to be honest, 
just, decent. 

Commenting on Senator Douglas’ com- 
mittee report on ethics in government, a 
New York with 
these words, 
awakened to the terrible danger our in- 


Times editorial ended 


“ Americans must be 
stitutions face from the easy-going amor- 
ality that permeates our public and private 
institutions can con- 


life.” Educational 


tribute to that awakening. 

Educational institutions can give young 
people an experience of living in a morally 
responsible community. No school or 


college can undertake to define moral 
conduct for every situation in which stu- 
dents will find themselves in the unpre- 
But 
onstration community in 


standards are clearly and simply defined 


dictable future. it can be a dem- 


which moral 


and maintained. 
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It is hard for young people to know 
what society, even an academic society, 
really approves and disapproves. They 
will be helped to an understanding when 
more educators achieve the difficult goal 
of defining wrongdoing without treating 
the wrongdoer as irredeemable ; believing 
in their students without excusing them 
from the consequences of misconduct ; 
in general, loving the sinner while hating 
his sin. 

It is a fine art in education in morals 
to avoid making moral issues out of fail- 
ure to conform to rules and regulations 
on matters of only superficial importance. 
It is equally important not to deprive 
children of direction in matters of moral 
significance. 

* * * * x 


Isn't it about time for somebody to de- 
velop a program of education — public 


education — which will challenge intel- 
lectually able students to feel that their 
brains are a public trust to be developed 
to their fullest capacity without embar- 
rassment? In the interest not only of 
our science, our technology, our social 
organization but in the interest of our 
moral stamina we really must stop mini- 
mizing the importance of rigorous intel- 
lectual discipline. 

Nobody consciously repudiates intel- 
lectual discipline as a value in a school, 
but we began to relegate it to relative 
unimportance when we began to try to 
develop all our students into well-rounded 
personalities. Society is more like a jig- 
saw puzzle in which pieces of every kind 
of angular shape have their unique place 
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in the whole. But we have made a rather 
terrifying effort to encourage everyone to 
that 


roundedness which is totally foreign to 


develop fine, wholesome,  well- 


human nature! 

It would be fun, I think, to be a brilliant 
scholar, a charming dinner companion, 
business ingenious 


a shrewd man, an 


volunteer in civic activities, a first-rate 
athlete, a connoisseur of art, a spiritual 
guide for one’s friends and relatives, a 
simple parent, a green-fingered gardener, 
skilled 
rare 


interior 
boc ks, a 


statesman at home and at ease anywhere 


an expert mechanic, a 


decorator, a collector of 
in the world, a linguist and all the other 
things which go with “ well-roundedness.”’ 
But how such paragons do 


many you 


know? Pressure on youngsters to be as 
good at everything as anybody else is one 
of the all too frequent factors in making 
them resort to violations of their own 
moral codes in one area in order to fulfil 
somebody's unreasonable expectations for 


them in another. 
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Dr Mildred Me. Ifee Horton Addressing the Convocation 





My particular grievance tonight is the 
tendency we have had to “ play down” 
the 
takes 
which might be 


value of intellectual exercise which 


time away from other activities 
pleasant and, indeed, 
valuable. In our zeal to emphasize the 
value of people who are not intellectuall) 
distinguished I wonder if we have not 


deprived some of our keenest young 
people of the kind of mind-stretching ex- 
ercise which would enrich their own in- 
terests and make them unusually useful 
members of society. 

This is no plea for a white collar class 
of professional scholars. I am emphasiz 
ing the importance of an emphasis in the 
school on the fundamental value of clear, 
keen, alert minds. The more [ see of 
modern society, the surer I am that it 
needs people in all walks of life who reall) 
know how to think. Thought is an intel 
lectual exercise, learned by doing. School 
can be a place where even little children 
hegin to experience the sheer fun of in 


tellectual exertion. 
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Disciplined minds are important fac- 
tors in maintaining whatever moral fac- 
tors are acceptable in any society. Ina 


lemocratic society where the will of the 
voter is of direct importance in accom- 
plishing political purposes it is especially 
important to distinguish between reasoned 


judgments and prejudiced notions. . . The 
important thing for educators to do is to 
train up a group of citizens who can be 
counted upon to use their unique human 
gilt of reason in coming to conclusions 
about political or any other kind of social 
issues. 

My impression is that some of the cur- 
rent charges of immorality might more 
accurately be accusations of a stupid lack 
of discrimination, fundamentally poor 
judgment. Many of the people accused of 
dishonesty seem (from what I read in 
the papers) to be suffering from phe- 
nomenal obtuseness. They seem to be 
unaware of the implications of their own 
“They didn't think.” But 
thinking, the reason for it and the prac- 


conduct. 


tice of it, is the school’s business. 


lf the school neglects the task of cul- 
tivating intellectual vigor, it is apt to be 
neglected altogether. And _ individuals 
and society need brains and well-trained 
brains. It is skilled minds which can 
help us define in new and_ perplexing 
situations what is honest, what is just, 
what line of conduct will be the most 
nearly moral. 

In addition to giving young people an 
experience of living in a morally respon- 
sible community, and to equipping them 
with well-disciplined minds, educational 
institutions can keep us reminded that 
our moral standards derive from definite 
religious convictions. The confusions 
and uncertainties of recent years have 
driven many people to more fundamental 
thinking than was characteristic of a few 
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generations back. We are coming to see 
that if we would have moral codes which 
are really useful, we must derive them 
from standards which are more perma- 
nent than transient mores. 


* * * co ok 


The State of New York is fortunate 
in having a Board of Regents which ac- 
cepts the fact of cooperative responsibility 
of school and church and synagogue and 
home for the spiritual education of young 
people. The New York State released 
time project in religious education seems 
to me a tribute to the Regents and to all 
who have worked for this healthy and 
constitutionally sound relationship — be- 
tween the three institutions of church, 
home and school. 

To you who teach the youth of America 
how to be free to find the truth, I offer 
the profound thanks of your contempo- 
raries and our congratulations on your 
contribution to the moral and_ spiritual 
values which are the foundation for our 


hope for the future. 


° ° 


Commissioner Wilson Elected 

Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson was 
elected president of the Council of North- 
eastern Commissioners of Education at a 
meeting of the council held October 12th 
and 13th at Atlantic City. 

This council includes Commissioners 
of Education of the New England states, 
New York and New Jersey. Its purpose 
is to plan closer cooperation between the 
educational programs of the member 
states and the integration of certain of 
their functions. One purpose of the 
council is to work out plans for reciprocity 
in teachers’ certification so that a teacher 
certified in one state may be certified in 


another state belonging to the council. 
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Education Has Great Responsibility 





Doctor Clothier Calls for New Zeal in Molding 


Citizens of the Future 


[Excerpts from an address on “ Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education” by Dr Robert 
C. Clothier delivered at the evening meeting of 
the Convocation] 

CHAPTER in the history of mankind 
has come to a close and a new chap- 
before us. 


ter is opening Living com- 


fortably in the fancied security afforded 
by our two oceans, we have largely failed 
to grasp this fundamental fact. As after 
World War I we have, at the close of 
World War II, striven to strip ourselves 
of military strength as quickly a; possi- 
ble, to get our boys back home and to 
recapture the good old days of peace, 
plenty and pleasure. 

It is a new and rather terrifying world, 
this new world of which, amongst us all, 
we are about to write this new chapter. 
Two vicious dictatorships, conquered and 
destroyed at an unimaginable cost in 
blood and treasure, have yielded their 
place to a third dictatorship, more vicious 
and hideous than anything in human his- 
tory, compared to which the hordes of 
Attila and Genghis Khan were amateurs, 
and we find ourselves living, not in the 
one world of understanding and good will 
toward which we thought we were striv- 
ing, but in two worlds, each implacably 
hostile to the other, each arming to the 
teeth, each fearing that World War II] 
will be thrust upon it and yet hoping, by 
that 
We find ourselves living in a world in 


some miracle, it will be averted. 


which our scientists have discovered 
new sources of limitless power capable 
of being devoted to good or evil ends 


and in which they have surrounded us 
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with gadgets and conveniences of which 
our grandparents could not have dream: 


Time and distance have been annihilaté 


disease controlled in a measure which 


they could not have credited, public 


health greatly improved and the span of 
human life substantially lengthened. 


Yet these blessings— some of them 
if not all are blessings — are not enjoyed 
equally by men everywhere. The free- 


dom which we enjoy, the good things of 
life which are ours, the spiritual and cul- 


tural traditions which are part of our 


inheritance are not shared equally by 


men everywhere and those who are denied 
them are increasingly aware of the fact 


that they are underprivileged. Here in 


this country we have been conscious o 


a great leveling, of a decrease both in 


wealth and great poverty, of ; 


great 
greater sharing of the good things of life 
And in the field of international relations 
we are conscious of the ground swell of 
nationalization which is sweeping across 
the peoples of the East. 


A responsibility rests upon our edu- 
cators, and our educational systems, al- 
most too great for us even to envisage. 
For to our educators and our educational 
systems is entrusted the task of molding 
the citizenry of the future, equipped men- 
tally, physically, morally and spiritually 
to face and solve the increasingly difficult 
and complicated problems which will con- 
front them — molding it out of the youth 
of today, eager and forward-looking as 


youth always is, but reared in an environ- 
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Dr Robert C. Clothier Speaking to the 


Convocation 


ment of ease and plenty relatively so 
effortless as to threaten the impairment 
of moral fibre and physical stamina. 

The imparting of knowledge and the 
training of minds will continue to be two 
of the educator’s prime objectives. They 
will, perhaps, be even more important in 
the technologically intricate society of 
the future than they are now. But we 
must never let ourselves forget that as 
the carving of our American civilization 
from the wilderness resulted more from 
men’s sturdiness of character, their in- 
tegrity of workmanship, their willingness 
to work hard, their courage and their 
religious faith, so the carving of the fu- 
ture society of men from the present 
wilderness of doubts and fears and con- 
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fusions will depend more upon the 
sturdiness of character of our contempo- 
rary men, their integrity of workmanship, 
their industry, their courage in the face 
of these new and often frightening phe- 
nomena, and their faith in moral and 
spiritual values — will depend, in the long 
run, upon these things more than upon 
all the scientific and technical knowledge 
which recent decades have poured out 
at our feet. For the scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge provide only the tools 
which men will wield to build this new 
world and everything will depend upon 
whether they are wielded by men of in- 
tegrity, character and wisdom or by men 
of cunning nature, easy complacency or 


evil purpose. 


Incredulously we have found leader- 
ship, power and influence thrust into our 
own hands, and our America, only 300 
years ago a scattered group of settlements 
on the Atlantic coast, emerging as the 
greatest nation of the world in terms of 
military and economic strength, the great 
est nation on the free side of the Iron 
Curtain. It is a startling and even terrify- 
ing phenomenon as we ask ourselves if we 
possess the vision, the wisdom, the cour- 
age and the character, and the under- 
standing of and reliance upon the Great 
Intangibles which are inherent in all our 
great religions—if we possess these 
things in sufficient measure to meet the 
staggering responsibilities which this new 
position of leadership has imposed on 
the American Nation and the American 
people. 

We ask ourselves this question with 
an especially grave searching of the heart 
as we realize that we have come into this 
position of leadership and responsibility 
at the very hour, historically speaking, 
when there has sprung up elsewhere a 
power greater than ours in numbers, equal 
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to ours in natural resources, at least as 
great in military strength, whose whole 
philosophy is utterly opposed to ours, 
which would bring the whole world under 
its domination of economic and personal 
slavery and which is not inhibited by 
moral or spiritual considerations. 

This is the background against which 
our educators must appraise and plan 
their efforts. 


We, as a people, have failed to see and 
asked 


teachers to assume the responsibility of 


to remember that we have our 
cultivating our most precious national 
resource, our children and young people, 
and developing them into the enlightened 
and responsible citizenry of tomorrow. 
And 
membered this, except in a most perfunc- 
fail to 
accordance 
the 
com- 


because we have not seen and re- 


tory and academic way, we 


compensate our teachers in 
with the value of 


Nation. And 


pensate them adequately, countless num- 


their services to 


because we do not 
bers of outstanding men and women who 
would love above everything else to give 
their lives to teaching youth and who are 
preeminently qualified for it in mind and 
character, are forced to seek their liveli- 
hood in other fields. That this is a con- 
tinuing and costly tragedy I think requires 
no elaboration. . . That we fail so tragic- 
ally to pay our teachers what the impor- 
tance of their work entitles them to, while 
pouring infinitely greater treasure into 
the coffers of our entertainers, our cos- 
and our liquor 


metic manufacturers 


distillers and brewers is a sorry com- 
mentary upon our maturity as a people. . . 

We have not always remembered that 
the good teacher is a man or woman 
trained and expert in his special field and 
gifted with the ability to impart knowl- 
edge and to stimulate and challenge the 


intellectual curiosity of his students, and 
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is also a person who has a deep and abiv 
ing sense of moral and spiritual values . 
\We have so underscored the intellect 
our thinking that we have underscor: 
only lightly the moral and the spiritual. 
I find myself deploring the over-wee: 
ing emphasis given the Ph.D. degree 
considering teachers for appointment ai 
promotion and the insistence placed © 


specific curricula and courses of stud 
and the underemphasis given to criteri 
of personality, character, human under 
standing, capacity to inspire eagerness to 
meet civic and _ social responsibilities 
friendliness, love of young people and 
understanding of the Eternal Verities. 
* *« *h * * 


Great credit is due to those devoted and 
consecrated men and women now teach 
ing in our schools and colleges who are 
so richly endowed with moral and spirit 
ual stature as well as with intellectual and 
professional competence, who have with 
stood the blandishments of greater pecuni 
ary reward in other fields and remained 
in the teaching profession, and who 
through example, as well as_ through 
precept, are helping their students to be- 
come well-rounded men and women in 
the sense in which I have been speaking 
For they, | am convinced, and the col 
lege and school administrators who sup 
port them and work with them, are doing 
more to safeguard and advance the well 
being of America, and so of all the free 
world, than any other group of persons 


within our social structure. 
eet es 6 


the American educational 


system, the best in the world we like to 


How well 
think, is doing its job today will be re- 
vealed in the character of our citizenry 
of tomorrow, the wisdom of its leaders 
and perhaps the place of America in the 
fellowship of nations and in the long his- 
tory of mankind. 
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EPRESENTATIVES of colleges and uni- 
RA versities of the State met with Edu- 
tion Department officials and _ inter- 
ested guests in the Senate Chamber of the 
State Capitol Friday afternoon for the 
Higher Education meeting of the Con- 
vocation. Regent Welles V. Moot pre- 
sided and welcomed the guests. 


Chancellor John P. Myers in an open- 
ing address reviewed “the long line of 
lhe University of the State of New York; 
the long line in time, the long line in 
space and the long line in education.” 
The Chancellor told of the origin of the 
State Board of Regents as the board of 
trustees of Kings College, later Columbia 
University. Sketching the beginnings of 
the Board, he said: 


So the Board of Regents came into 
heing in 1784. A constitutional body 
and head of the Education Department 
of the State, the powers and duties of 
the Board have been expanded from 
time to time by legislative act until its 
jurisdiction includes all the educa- 
tional enterprises in the State, public, 
parochial and private, from kinder- 
garten to professional school. All these 
institutions together form the great 
University of the State of New York. 

Continuing, he said : 

The long line in space is so well 
known as to need little comment. We 
on the Board of Regents see the edu- 
cational institutions of the State as a 
whole. We see The University of the 
State of New York as a great tree of 
knowledge with its roots undergirding, 
its branches shadowing and protecting 
all the schools and colleges, stretch- 
ing from Montauk to Niagara, from 
the Canadian to the Pennsylvania 
borders. 

Chancellor Myers concluded : 

If we are to develop the long line of 
educational process, we must integrate 
the education of the boy or girl from 
elementary school through college and 
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Discuss Role of Higher Education 





Chancellor John P. Myers Addressing 
the Session on Higher Education 


professional school. .. If we should 
pool the thinking and the practice of 
our college presidents with ideas and 
experience of some of our progressive 
secondary school principals, it may 
well be that out of this meeting of 
minds we could greatly improve the 
general education of the specialists and 
the necessary specialization of the lib- 
erally educated young men and women. 


Dr John C. Adams, president of Hof- 
stra College and president of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York, listed the activi- 
ties of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities in cooperation with the State 


Education Department during the past 
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ten years as an index of the dynamic 
changes which have occurred in higher 
education in New York State: 
Teacher Education and Certification 
The State Scholarship Program 
Community Service and Adult Educa- 
tion 
Veterans’ Education and Adjustment 
Fair Educational Practices and Ad- 
missions Policies 
Public Facilities and 
Higher Education 
The Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences 
The Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York 
The State University 
Coordination of Libraries and Regional 
Library Service 
Articulation of College-High 
Relationships 
Accreditation : Curriculum Registration 
The Associate Degree Program for 
Junior Colleges 
Survey of Facilities for Four-Year Col- 
lege Education 
Legislation 
Public Policy: Manpower, Television, 
Surplus Property 


Programs for 


Sche )] 





Dr John C. Adams 








Administration 
Building 
Accounting 


Internal Institutional 
Finance, Curriculum 
Athletics, Uniform 
Personnel etc. 


Doctor Adams suggested the value t 
the higher institutions of the State of th 
Department’s facilities for research, say 
ing that no single institution has by itsel 
sufficient resources to stimulate and co 
ordinate the state-wide research progran 
that would be helpful to each institution 
at the present time. 

The third speaker, Louis M. Hacker 
director of the School of General Studies, 
Columbia University, was concerned di 
education for 


with university 


His topic was “ The Return to 


rectly 
adults. 
the University.” 

He declared that adult students at 


tending the university part time, and 
whether working for a degree or not, are 
not so much concerned with occupational 
interests as they are with a liberal arts 
program in the traditional sense. This is 
what an academic education at the univer 
sity level means in part to adults, he said 


. the high adventure of being intro 
duced to an intellectual discipline; the 
new doors being opened up by a foreign 
language and literature; the learning 
of formal logical procedures through 
mathematics and the pure sciences ; the 
achievement signalized by completion 
of the major subject’s requirements 
with its examinations, written thesis 
or masterpiece. In short, the excite 
ment of discovery that the mind is a 
subtle instrument capable of distin 
guishing truth from error and good 
from evil and teaching the senses the 


difference between beauty and _ ugli 
ness; and also that older minds — long 
away from the classroom—are as 


capable of mastering abstractions, that 
is, learning, as are the very young. 

It also means opportunity, social recog 
nition and greater usefulness. . . 

A leadership of talents—and not 
of birth or wealth — can be maintained 
only if education is fully available to 
all regardless of age, time for study pos 
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Discussion under the leadership of As- 





sociate Commissioner Carroll V. New- 

































som brought out the fact that the Depart- 
ment is now taking steps to perfect its 
program of research and expects to 
undertake a continuing set of projects 
in higher education. Doctor Newsom 
also stated that an articulation study of 
the area between secondary education and 
colleges is to be undertaken. 


. “a 

College Presidents Introduced 
Presidents of colleges and universities 

appointed since the previous Convoca- 





tion were introduced by Associate Com- 
missioner Carroll V. Newsom at the 


Louts M. Hacker 


evening session of the Convocation in 
the order of the founding of the institu- 
tions which they represented. They in- 


sible, the presence or absence of formal : : Cte ae 
cluded ‘*Cornelis Willem deKiewiet, 


academic preparations. By eliminat- 
ing the monopoly of the regular under- University of Rochester; Deane Waldo 
graduate college in this area, the uni-  Malott, Cornell University; *Louis Jef- 


versity with an academic adult educa- 
tion program is doing much to maintain 
that equality without which a democ- 
racy can not survive. Rear Admiral Frederick E. Haeberle, 
Webb Institute; Sister Mary Hubert, 
Mount St Joseph Teachers College ; Wil- 


ferson Long, Wells College; Royal F. 
Netzer, State Teachers College, Oneonta ; 


Doctor Hacker concluded: 


The adult education program of a 
university seems to be doing quite well 
in the areas of technical and profes- lege of Technology; Sister M. Jane 
sional studies, superbly well in the areas Thomas, Ladycliff College; Roland R. 
of liberal arts studies, at much smaller : 


costs and with much fewer commit- Reckecage ss 
ments, as far as extracurricular activi- Admiral Calvin Thornton Durgin, State 


liam Gardner Van Note, Clarkson Col- 


DeMarco, Finch Junior College; Vice 


ties are concerned, to the students. .. Maritime College; Charles Garside 
| suggest, in all earnestness, that our | Acting ), State University of New York; 
universities consider returning to their < 
original functions of the advancement 
and dissemination of learning as a joint town Community College; Edward H. 
enterprise of senior and junior scholars. Miner, Orange County Community Col- 
| think they will be able to balance ; . 
budgets, under such a rule; I am 
certain, too, that the scholar in America 
will return to the high estate he held —— 

100 years ago. * Not present. 


Frederick deWolfe Bolman jr, James- 


lege; the Very Reverend John Francis 
Murphy, St John Fisher College. 
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PARTICIPATION in Education 


| Recon ” 
was the theme for the meeting on 


Education, 
Friday afternoon in the Capitol 
Vice Chancellor 


Elementary and Secondary 
held 
Room, Hotel Ten Eyck. 
Edward R. Eastman, as presiding officer, 
welcomed the guests at the meeting and 


introduced the speakers. 





Dr Walter D. Cocking 


Walter D. Cocking, chairman of the 
board of editors of the American School 
Publishing Corporation, New York City, 
was the first speaker. Warning that “ we 
must not lose sight of the fact that public 
education was instituted in America for 
the fundamental purpose of making the 
democratic way of life work successfully,” 
he pressed home the idea of citizen par- 
ticipation in school affairs as a local se- 
quence of the public nature of the schools 

‘ownership begets responsibilities.” 

Listing traditional citizen responsibili- 
ties toward the schools — electing mem- 
bers of school boards, voting on the issu- 
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The Schools Need the Citizen 






ance of bonds for school purposes, setti 
- Mr Cockii 
spoke of the “ unparalleled growth, in 


tax rates and paying taxes 


parts of the country, of citizen committe 
interested in public schools” during t! 
past five years and of the constructi 
work they have done. He stressed tl 

marked growth of local citizen committecs 
in the past few years with the organiz: 

tion of more than 100 permanent commit 

tees in communities of the State. 

‘I am convinced,” Mr Cocking cor 
cluded, “ that the way to get better schools 
is to secure a continuing, active participa 
tion in the schools by the rank and file 
of the citizens of a community. The con 
clusion of the whole matter is that if the 
people of a community want good schools, 
they obtain them largely to the extent 
that the citizens participate continuous) 
in the work of their schools.” 
Max J]. 


Great Neck, brought to his listeners the 


Another speaker, Rubin of 
results of his experience as president of 
the board of education in that community 
“ Upon the members of the boards of edu- 
cation,” said Mr Rubin, “ there rests the 
affirmative duty not merely of passively 
accepting community interest in the edu- 
cational system, but of affirmatively going 
out to generate and stimulate and sustain 
citizens’ interest and participation. Only 
then can the board expect to obtain the 
support which surely it will need.” 

“ It should be conceded,” he continued, 
“that there are risks involved when citi- 
zens become active. There will be 
people who will attempt to do too much, 
too fast and on too many fronts. There 
will be individual drives for power, and 
but 
speak on behalf of many whom they do 


small vocal groups will attempt to 


not truly represent. These are the calcu 


lated risks.” 
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\Ir Rubin spoke of the valuable assist- 


e possible through a lay advisory com- 
ttee, in view of the many problems 
confronting boards of education today. 

(he work that a citizen does in the field 
oi education is a highly rewarding one,” 


he said, “and the reward is not post- 
humous. The fruits are promptly evi- 
dent — and they offer to the citizen who 


has participated even the selfish pleasure 
that comes from the knowledge that he is 
waged in enriching our most precious 


resource our children and contribut- 


ing to the shaping of our national 
destiny.” 

The session concluded with a discus- 
ion, led by an appointed group consisting 
of Mrs James W. Kideney, Buffalo, chair- 
man of the Regents Council on Readjust- 
ment of High School Education; Harold 
Skaneateles, the 
York State Grange and active in 
Martin T. Hil- 


suffalo, president of Associated 


Stanley, secretary of 
New 
educational committees ; 
finger, 
Industries of New York State; Norman 
T. Hurd, State Director of the Budget; 


and Claude L. Kulp, Associate Commis- 








Max J. Rubin 


sioner of Education for Elementary and 


Secondary Education, formerly superin 


tendent of schools at Ithaca. 


New Superintendents Presented 


New superintendents of schools intro- 
duced by Associate Commissioner Claude 
l.. Kulp at the evening session of the Con- 
William L. Gragg, 


vocation included 


Ithaca; Joseph S. Horton, Little Falls; 
Karl F. Soper, Norwich; *W. Cecil 
Davis, Olean; R. A. Lopardo, Utica; 


Frank A. Brokaw, Fairport; Philip B. 
Hudson ; 
Falls ; 


langworthy, Hastings on 


\. | lerbert Hor sick 


Campbell, 
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*Raymond H. Ostrander, Mineola; Sam- 
uel I. L-verett \. 
McDonald jr, Westbury ; *Sheridan Sulli 


van (acting for Earl Chisamore on mili 


Hicks, Pearl River; 


tary leave), Jefferson county, 3d district ; 
Howard G. Sackett, Lewis county, 2d dis 
trict; Harold R. Osborn, Orleans county, 
Keenan, Warren 


2d district; Joseph 


county, 2d district. 


* Not present 








Adult Education Has Marked Growtl 





Today’s Confusion Calls for Educational Facilities 


for the Adult 


THE SALUTARY SIGNS I see in 


O*' OF el 
our Nation today is the fact that we 


adults in search of 


Regent W. 


still have so 


further 


many 
education,” said 
Kingsland Macy, as he opened the after- 
noon session of the Convocation for dis- 


Adult This 


held in the View 


cussion on Education. 


meeting River 


Room of Hotel Ten Eyck with the theme 


Was 


“ Citizen Participation in Education.” 
Regent Macy continued: “ The move- 
ment toward voluntary learning is, fur- 
thermore, motivated directly or indirectly 
by either an assertive or latent sense of 
and the community is 
Better adults make better 


responsibility 
the beneficiary. 
places.” 
Claude L. 
Kulp, in his remarks introductory to the 


Associate Commissioner 
discussion of the meeting, gave some com- 
parative figures on the adult education 
program in the State during the past five 
vears. He said that 544 public schools 
in upstate communities were carrying an 
adult education program last year, com- 
pared to 64 schools in 1945; last 
340,000 adults 
to 34,000 in 1945. 
72,000 


year, 
were served, compared 
He said also that last 
year adults in 166 communities 
participated in programs for civic educa- 
tion while in 1945 only four communities 


were 


offering programs to help adults 
The 


growth in the State’s pro 


become more competent citizens 


greatest single 


gram of adult education was in the field 


ot \mericanization for foreign-born 


adults, Mr Kulp said, pointing out that 


last vear 238 communities conducted 763 


classes for 15,000 aliens. 
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“ Adult education must accept a great 
responsibility for the many education 
needs of young adults, the recent gradi 
from our publi 
“ Thes 


young people in transition from scho 


ates and ‘ drop-outs ’ 


high schools,” said Mr Kulp. 
life to community life need help and guid 
ance which can be provided by adult edu 
cation to help them face and solve 
the problems which are peculiar to thei 
age.” 

Dr Eduard C. 
York School of 


Lindeman of the New 
Social Work, Columbia 





Dr I:duard C. Lindeman 
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University, was the principal speaker at 
this session. He gave four major rea- 
sons for maintaining a program of adult 
education in this country. 

Ve are rapidly becoming a nation of 
older people ; longevity and earlier retire- 
ment mean that there are more older 
people with more time on their hands 
to contemplate and solve the Nation’s 


problems, according to Doctor Lindeman. 


lhe causes of confusion increase, he 
said, explaining that it becomes more and 
more difficult for the average citizen to 
make up his mind about anything: the 
radio, the press, the pulpit and the market 
place contribute to the confusion with 
their divers appeals to the support of the 
man in the street. He asked: How can 
aman know what to believe without some 


help from education ? 


Doctor Lindeman said that specializa- 
tion will increase in the future and ob- 
served that our educational system is 
encouraging each individual to become 
the “best” in some line of endeavor. 
In such a world, he asked, what will 
happen to general education? What will 
happen to religion?’ To _ philosophy? 
These fields of education, which teach us 
how to live, he said, will suffer in such 
an age, and we must continue to teach 
general educational values, as opposed 
to specialization, in adult education. 

ducation must teach men how to get 
along with each other, Doctor Lindeman 
added, saying that it must teach the value 
of understanding human relationships ; 
science, mathematics, vocational educa 
tion fail to help man understand his 
neighbor, and adult education must strive 
to accomplish this purpose. 

The session closed with a symposium. 
Weldon RK. Oliver, president of the New 
York State Adult Education Association 
and director of adult education at Niagara 


Falls, acted as chairman. 
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The members of the panel are named 
below, with the field of special interest 
to which they spoke: 

Francis A. Turner, New York City 
Citizenship Education for the Foreign- 
Born 

Mrs Kathryn Rich, Schenectady — Civic 
Education through Program Services 

Robert N. King, Glens Falls 
Adult Civic Education 


- Young 


Stanley S. Wynstra, Yonkers — Inter- 
national Education 

Marjorie Wilkins, White Plains Civic 
Education for Older Adults 

Dr Marion Wiles, Great Neck 
ment of Citizens in Public Education 


Involve- 


Justus Dings, president of Columbia 

County Community Council — Citizen- 
ship Participation in 
Affairs 


Community 


° 5 


Battle of Long Island 


To commemorate the 175th anniversary 
of the Battle of Long Island, a_ booklet 
written by Howard A. Shiebler, Coordi- 
nator of Public Relations for the Depart 
ment, in modern newspaper style brings 
every detail of the battle into sharp focus 
for today ’s school children. This mod- 
ern treatment of history makes the booklet 
an interesting and useful teaching help for 
classes in American history. At the re- 
quest of Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson 
copies are being sent to high schools by 


the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Neil K. White, 


schools at Lansingburg, from 1911 until 


superintendent — of 


his retirement in 1942, died September 
| 


15th in Lansingburg. 
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Buffalo School Survey Completed 


Comprehensive Study Is Unique for Its 


Scope and I *roced ures 


ryr(He survey of the public schools of 
| Buftalo, announced in the BULLETIN 
TO THE ScHoois, October 1950, was 
completed July 3, 1951. The manuscript 
of the final report was sent to the printer 
in August. When printed, copies of the 
report will be sent to superintendents of 
schools, presidents of state teachers col- 
leges and deans of education in New 
York State. 
available to others on request. 


A limited supply will be 


The survey was made at the request 
of the Buffalo Board of Education and 
with the full cooperation of the board, 
the superintendent of schools and_ the 
staff of the Buffalo schools. 


In the work of the Education Depart- 
ment, the Buffalo School Survey is 
unique in three respects: its comprehen- 
siveness, the numbers of professional 
staff engaged and the procedures of re- 
porting findings and recommendations 
prior to completion of the survey. 

The chapter headings indicate the 
comprehensive nature of the report: Buf- 
falo and Public Education, Population 
Trends Affecting Education, Early and 
Later Childhood Education, Education 
for Early Adolescence, General Second- 
ary Education, Practical Arts and Voca- 
Special 


tional Secondary Education, 


Education for Exceptional Children, 
Education for Adults, Pupil Personnel 
Services, Libraries and Materials of In- 
struction, Personnel, Educational Ad- 
Schoo! 


ministration, Housing, Plant 


Maintenance, Business Management, 
Financial Resources, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and Conclusion — A Design for 
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Progress. The survey staff delved into 

every problem confronting the Board of 

Education. In some areas the survey 

plowed new ground. 

Thirty-four persons of professio il 
rank, outside the membership of the 1D 
partment, were employed on the survey 
for varying periods. Among those re- 
sponsible for consultation in major areas 
of service were: 

Samuel M. Brownell, president, Con- 
necticut State College for Teachers, 
New Haven, Conn., and professor of 
educational administration, Yale Uni- 
versity, Personnel 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, /nstruc- 
tional Program 

Alfred D. Simpson, professor of educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., Administration and Finance 

Herbert G. Espy, president, State Teach- 
ers College, Geneseo, Secondary Edu- 
cation 

Paul L. Essert, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 4dult Education 

Howard C. Seymour, director of voca- 
tional and educational guidance, Board 
of Education, Rochester, Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services 

Paul H. Voelker, assistant director, spe- 
cial education, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Mich., Special Education 

Ralph . Wenrich, professor of voca- 
tionai education, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Vocational Education 


In addition to the specialists employed 


from other school systems, colleges and 


universities, 117 members ef the profes 
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sional staff of the Department worked on 
the survey. These served for periods 
ranging from two or three days to the 
equivalent of three or four months. To 
a very real extent the Buffalo Survey 
provided opportunity for testing the ideas 
and the policies of the Department as well 
as for review of the work of the Buffalo 
schools. 

From the beginning, the directors of 
the survey were concerned with ways 
and means of reaching the public of 
Buffalo and with obtaining understanding 
support that would assure a continuing 
development of public education after 
the survey was completed. At the same 
time the superintendent and Board of 
Education wanted to move as rapidly as 
possible in dealing with some problems 
that were crucial to the development of 
better schools. 

\s early as December, Claude L. 
Kulp, coordinator of the survey, began 
reporting to the Board of Education the 
findings of the survey with respect to 
specific problems. By early May, rec- 
ommendations had been made with re- 
spect to nine different areas of the sur- 
vey and the Board of Education had 
adopted a number of recommendations, 
including a new salary schedule for 
teachers and the installation of machine 
equipment in the business offices of the 
Board of Education. 


During May and June, the Board of 
Education held adjourned meetings on 
the second and fourth Wednesday after- 
noons of each month. At these meetings 
the coordinator presented previews of the 
findings and recommendations of the sev- 
eral parts of the survey. To these meet 
ings the board invited approximately 65 
different lay and professional groups to 
send representatives. The meetings were 
well attended. The four previews of the 
report so presented comprised 124 mimeo- 
graphed pages. These previews were 
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printed almost as written by the Buffalo 
Evening News and were treated gen- 
erously in the news column of the Buffalo 
Courier Express the next morning. Fol 
lowing the presentation to the Board of 
Education, copies of the previews were 
sent to the several participating organi- 
zations, many of which arranged for study 
of them by their executive officers and/or 
by their committees on education. 
Through the generous cooperation of the 
two Buffalo daily papers and the 65 city- 
wide organizations, presentation of pre- 
views of the report to the Board of Edu- 
cation in open meetings proved a fruitful 
means of disseminating the findings and 
recommendations of the survey while the 
survey staff was still on the ground to 
answer questions and guide discussion. 

While the survey was concerned specifi- 
cally with Buffalo, many of the findings 
and recommendations will be applicable 
to other school systems in the State. 


“Forts and Firesides”™ 

A revised edition of Forts and Fire- 
sides of the Mohawk Country by John J. 
Vrooman, supervisor of historic sites for 
the State Education Department, is being 
published by the Baronet Litho Com- 
pany, Inc. of Johnstown. 

The book is a word and picture story 
of the Mohawk valley relating intimate 
stories of 55 buildings, homes, churches 
and forts, most of them still standing, 
which date back to the days of the Revo 
lution. Of the book State Historian 
Albert B. Corey says: “* This is one of 
that company of good books which will be 
cherished because of the freshness of the 
stories it tells and the pictures it gives 
of an old and historic part of New York 
State.” 
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Rehabilitation Makes the Difference 





The Story of a Girl Who Coo erated with a 
a I 


Firm Will --- and Won 


HE AVERAGE YOUNG CHILD, whose 

little problems might loom large to 
him, is generally carefree and happy, 
concerned with neither the greater eco- 
nomic problems of earning a livelihood 
nor with national or international prob- 
lems. He enjoys the love and support of 
devoted parents, he is brought up in a 
good home, is well fed and clothed, and 
provided with free education which will 
prepare him to earn his living when he 
has grown up. 


Unfortunately, this is not the lot of all 
children. Some are born with congenital 
defects, which at the onset engender a 
life, 


others meet with serious disabling ac- 


rather dismal outlook on whereas 


cidents or become disabled as a result 


of serious illness. The parents’ and the 
child’s concern can readily be imagined. 
Unable to enter into the usual form of 
activities enjoyed by other children and 
in some cases not able to attend school, 
the 
Fortunately, an enlightened society has 


outlook may become discouraging. 
provided for such children medical treat- 
ment, special educational services and 
vocational rehabilitation services to assist 
them to overcome their handicaps. 

The case of Agnes Winand demon- 
strates the value of such services to handi- 
At the age of 14, she 
was stricken with poliomyelitis resulting 


capped children. 
in extensive paralysis involving neck, 
abdomen, arms and legs. She was pro- 
vided with therapeutic treatment at the 
New York Presbyterian Hospital and at 
the New York State Rehabilitation Hos- 
pital at West Haverstraw, which enable 
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G. SAMUEL BOHLIN 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation 


her to walk on level ground with the aid 
of crutches. 


During her stay at the New York State 


Rehabilitation Hospital she completed 
three years of high school work. At 


the time of discharge from that hospital 


she was referred to the Poughkeepsie 
office of the Division of Vocational RKe- 
habilitation of the State Education De- 


partment. Since completion of high school 
studies seemed so essential, she was en- 
couraged to complete her high school 


work. This was made possible through 
the services of the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children and the Middletown 
school system which provided home 


teaching. By that time her condition had 
improved to the extent that she was able 
to walk by using canes, but only on level 
ground. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, after a careful and thorough investi- 
gation, determined that the most feasible 
plan for rehabilitating Agnes into suit- 
able employment was to provide training 
in commercial work. Most offices in the 
Middletown area, however, are located in 
buildings not equipped with elevators and 


Agnes was not able to climb stairs. Ar- 
rangements were therefore made with 


the New York State Health Department 
for readmission to the New York State 
Rehabilitation Hospital, where extensive 


muscle re-education and therapeutic treat 
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Agnes Winand 


ment involving the techniques of physical 
medicine resulted in developing her ability 
to climb stairs unaided except by the use 
of canes, and enabled her to get on and 
off buses and other means of transporta- 
tion. 

In order further to develop her con- 
fidence and ability to climb stairs unaided, 
as well as to secure additional training in 
shorthand and typing, Agnes was enrolled 
by the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion in a business school located on the 
second and third floors of a_ building 
which is not equipped with elevators. 
Agnes persisted, attended school regu- 
larly, acquired the ability to climb stairs 
and successfully completed the course of 
training. She then was employed part 
time by a local architect, later by a hos- 
pital, and then accepted a position as a 
temporary stenographer in the office of 
the New York State Health Department 
at Middletown, where she is still employed 
and has recently qualified for permanent 


appointment. 
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Her case is one of thousands served by 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and should be an inspiration for others 
with greater or lesser degrees of disability. 

Nine years of hard work on the part of 
Agnes Winand and the cooperation and 
assistance of all these agencies have made 
it possible to effect complete vocational 
rehabilitation, with steady employment. 

This case required the effective co 
operation and the services of the New 
York State Health Department and _ its 
district office at Middletown, the New 
York State Rehabilitation Hospital, the 
Middletown public school system and its 
special home teachers, the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children of the State Edu- 
cation Department, a business training 
school and the staff of the Poughkeepsie 
office of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the State Education De- 
partment. All these services, however, 
would not have brought about the desired 
result without the determination, the will 
power and efforts put forth by Miss 
Winand herself. 

Vocational rehabilitation is a public 
service designed to restore, develop or im- 
prove the working ability of handicapped 
individuals to the point where they can 
become satisfactorily employed and self- 
Any resident of New York 


State, 14 years of age or over, who has 


supporting. 


a permanent disability that is a substan- 
tial employment handicap and who can 
become employable within a_ reasonable 
length of time, may be eligible for this 
service. 
Vocational rehabilitation is accom- 
plished by eliminating or reducing handi 
capping conditions, or by providing com 
pensating skills through one or more of 
several services including medical and 
vocational diagnosis ; by individual coun- 
seling and guidance; medical, surgical, 
psychiatric or hospital treatment; pros- 
thetic aids such as limbs, braces, hearing 
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aids etc.; graduated work therapy, occu- 
pational therapy or muscle re-education ; 
training in schools, on-the-job or by tutor 
assistance 


or correspondence; financial 


where necessary by providing mainte- 
nance, tools, books, transportation and 
assistance in finding and adjusting to a 
suitable job. 
School administrators, teachers and 
+ 


Find New Records 


A new and dramatic record of the his- 
tory of Indian life in New York State was 
this 
Lawrence valley in 
Dr William A. 
Ritchie, State Archeologist in the State 
State 


Six large crematories where the dead were 


discoveries made 
the St 


county by 


revealed by past 


summer in 
Jefferse m 


Science Service and the Museum. 


burned, several graves with cremated 


human bones and accompanying funeral 
offerings shed new light on the customs 
of Indians who lived in New York State 


about 1000 B. ¢ 


Associated with these crematories and 


burials were quantities of “red paint,” 


that is, ground-up hematite (an iron ore), 
which probably had a ceremonial signifi- 


cance. The implements and ornaments 


found in the graves as offerings to the 


dead for their use in the other world 


made it possible to establish a date for 
these burials by comparing the materials 
with others of known dates 


\mong the more interesting objects 


were a buried cache or hoard of 200 


expertly fashioned thin flint blades, sev 


eral fire-making kits consisting of dis 


integrated iron pyrites with imbedded 


flint strikers, a unique 10-inch ceremonial 
smoky chalcedony and a 


knife made of 


Pade 











school nurses in secondary schools w 
have handicapped pupils in attendance 
especially those in the junior or senior 
years —may refer such pupils to 1 

Division of 
Offices are 
3inghamton, Buffa 


nearest district office of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 
located in Albany, 
Elmira, Malone, New York, Poughkee 
sie, Rochester, Syracuse and Utica. 


ot Indian Life 


striped slate breast ornament. The find- 
ing of copper adze blades demonstrated 
trade relations with people to the west, 
hecause the copper had been mined in the 
lake Superior region. 

This important and impressive discoy 
ery of early state records furnishes sig- 
nificant new information about the move 
ments, trade relations, community asso- 
ciations and ceremonial customs which 
existed at this early period of New York 
State human history. 


e + 


New Principals Meet 

High school principals starting their 
first or second year as administrators of 
secondary schools will meet at the State 
Education Building November 26th and 
27th 


heads to 


conference with Department 


the 


for a 


discuss various services 


which the Department can render in the 
effective operation of their schools. This 
will be the eighth year that such a con 
ference has been held. 

Dr Van 
of the Division of Secondary [ducation, 


Harrison H. Cott, Director 


has arranged the program and will le 


chairman of the conference. 
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Charters Granted by Regents 


(he University of Buffalo was granted 
amendment to its charter October 26th 
by the Board of Regents to make it pos- 
sible for the university to borrow money 
for the construction of dormitories to 
house its students. A provision in its 
charter, now deleted, prohibited the cor- 
poration from mortgaging “certain of 
its real property.” Officials of the uni- 
versity explained that with adequate 
dormitory facilities, the Buffalo institu- 
tion will be able to extend its registration 
materially beyond the commuting area 
which now provides a major part of its 
student body. The university would also 
be in a better position to assist the gov- 
ernment with training facilities in time 
of full-scale mobilization. 

The American Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, New York City, was granted 
an absolute charter to replace the provi- 
sional charter it has held since December 
20, 1946. The institute conducts a three- 
vear training course in psychoanalysis 
for doctors of medicine licensed to prac- 
tice in New York State and orientation 
courses for specialists in the social 
sciences, law, theology, social service 
work, personnel workers and _ related 
fields. 

\n absolute charter was granted the 
Clinton County Historical Association at 
Mlattsburg, to replace its provisional 
charter of February 15, 1946. 

Mill Neck Manor, Mill Neck, was 
granted a provisional charter valid for 
five years. This school for secular and 
religious instruction of children who are 
deaf, mute or impaired in powers of hear 


ing and speech is sponsored by The 
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lutheran Friends of the Deaf, Inc. The 
school includes nursery, kindergarten and 
elementary grades. 

The Sands Ring Homestead Museum, 
Cornwall, was granted a provisional char 
ter valid for one year. This will be used 
as a town museum of the town of Corn 
wall. 

The Baptist Bible Seminary, Inc., 
Jchnson City, was granted a three-year 
extension of its provisional charter. The 
seminary is maintained by the General 
Association of Regular Baptists to pre- 
pare men and women for all phases of 
the Christian ministry. 

Absolute charters were granted three 
libraries of the State, to replace provi- 
sional charters, namely: Amenia Free 
Library, Millertown Free Library and 
Andes Free Public Library. 

I<xtension of provisional charters were 
granted the following libraries: Memorial 
Library of Little Valley, Cattaraugus 
county, for five years from October 17, 
1951; Rensselaerville Library for five 
years from September 15, 1949; Western 
Town Library, Westernville, for five 
vears from October 17, 1951. 

Provisional charters, valid for five 
vears, were granted the Bedford Hills 
Free Library and Katonah Village Li 
brary. The Bedford Hills Free Library 
will retain the name of an association 
library which has been in operation in 
Bedford Hills since 1915 and that library 
will transfer its resources to the new li 
brary The Katonah Village Library 
will receive the equipment of the library 
operated by the Katonah Village Im 
provement Society since 1897 
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The Board of Regents meeting in Al- 
bany on October 26th made a number of 
appointments to state advisory councils 
and boards. 

Edward A. Stiles, New York, executive di- 
rector of the New York State Association for 
Children, was appointed to the 
Children’s Council. 


Crippled 
Physically Handicapped 
Mr Stiles will serve until September 30, 1955, 
to complete the unexpired term of the late 
Raymond J. Knoeppel of New York. 
Additional members of this council were ap- 
pointed by the Regents. The new members 
include Frank J. O’Brien, Brooklyn, for a term 
ending September 30, 1952; David H. Patton, 
Syracuse, for a September 30, 
1953; F. Donald Myers, Wilton, for a term 


term ending 


Regents Appoint Council Members 


ending September 30, 1954; Leonard W. Ma 
New 
1955; Arthur Larschan, New York, for a te 


York, for a term ending September 


ending September 30, 1956. 

Arthur S. Cotins, Utica, was reappointed 
this council for a term of five years beginni 
October 1, 1951. 

Robert W. G. Vail, New York, 
Director of the New York State Library, w 
State Museu 
Advisory Council for a term of five years b 
ginning October 1, 1951. 


forme: 


reappointed a member of the 


Clement A. Munger, Albany, was appoint: 
to the Board of Examiners of Certified Short 
hand Reporters to fill the vacancy caused hy 
New Yor 
Mr Munger will serve until December 31, 1953 


the death of Louis Goldstein, 


Bond Issues Approved 


The Board of Regents approved the 


following proposed bond issues for 
schools of the State at its October 26th 
meeting. This action was taken in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
local finance law that the Board of Re- 
gents approve propositions for bond issues 
to cover school improvements in districts 
cost of such 


where the improvements 


would bring the bonded indebtedness 
above 10 per cent of the valuation of the 
district’s real property. 

The issues approved included the fol- 
lowing : 

Shenendehowa Central School (Clifton Park 


Central School District), an issue of $2,378,000 


for construction of a central school building 
and school bus garage 
Honeoye Falls Central School, an issue of 


$115,000 as additional funds for a school con- 
struction program 
Sodus Central School, an issue of $6000 to 


finance in part the purchase of a school bus 
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Union Free School District 3, town of Hemp 
stead, Nassau county, an issue of $166,000 for 
the acquisition of a school site 

Union Free School District 6, towns of Islip 
and Smithtown, Suffolk 
$540,000 for the erection of an addition to a 
new school building, equipment of the building 


county, an issue of 


and acquisition of the site 
School 


Queensbury, Warren county, an issue of $37,000 


Union Free District 2, town of 
for the purchase of five school buses 

Common School District 1, town of Lancaster, 
Erie county, an issue of $245,000 for the con 
struction of an addition to the school building 
with alterations and equipment 


aa o 


Ex-President Hoover 


Herbert Hoover, former President, 
spoke October 10th at the dedication of 
the new school, which is named for him, 


in the Kenmore area of Buffalo. 
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Engineering Advisory Council 


in Engineering Advisory Council 
was added to the list of Department ad- 
visory councils at the October meeting 
of the Board of Regents. 

(he appointment of such a council, to 
consist of the deans of engineering schools 
in the State, was indorsed by the Board 
of Examiners of Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors, the Association of 
New York State Engineering Colleges 
and the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 


* ° 


Bequest Accepted 


The Board of Regents accepted a trust 
fund of $500 from the estate of Ethel Ray 
and Ada Crippen, the income of which is 
to be used in awarding a prize each year 
to the student in the graduating class of 
the New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany who has the highest average 
in American history. The donors of the 
gilt were residents of Altamont. 


o ° 


Library l Jay 


On October 4th, National Library Day, 
the staff of the New York State Library 
sponsored a program held in the Rotunda 
of the State Education Building. John 
Mackenzie Cory, director of the circula- 
the New York 
Library and formerly executive secretary 
of the 


tion division of Public 


American Library Association, 
addressed the gathering. 

The 
celebrated its 75th anniversary on Octo- 
her 4, 1951. 

The first public library in the Nation, 
the Public Library of New York City, 


American Library Association 


was founded in 4700. 
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Narcotics Committee Named 

To facilitate cooperation by the De- 
partment with the Attorney General, the 
State Health Department and other agen- 
cies in the general effort to stamp out 
the narcotic menace in high schools, the 
Board of Regents has appointed a special 
committee to assist the Department in 
this endeavor. 

The committee appointed by Chancel- 
lor John P. 
Emeritus William J. Wallin, Yonkers, as 
chairman; Regent W. Kingsland Macy, 


Myers includes Chancellor 


Great River; and Regent Dominick F. 
Maurillo, srooklyn. 

The committee will make sure that any 
the 
elimination of the narcotic evil are im- 


recommendations looking toward 
plemented in the schools. 

“ The Regents are determined,” Com- 
missioner Lewis A. Wilson said, “ that 
nothing is left undone to safeguard the 
children. The schools have been asked 
to strengthen their teaching of the harm- 
ful effects of and to be 


narcotics con- 


stantly on watch for any attempts to 
victimize pupils.” 
. + 


Reimbursed Lunch Program 


A leaflet, New York State School 
Lunch Program, recently issued by the 
Department and available free to schools, 


gives basic facts of interest to commu 


nities concerned about the reimbursed 
lunch program. 
School Lunch and Nutrition Educa- 


Bulletin = 14, 


\gency, Office of Education, is a com 


tion, Federal Security 
pact publication answering pertinent ques 
tions most frequently asked about school 
lunch and nutrition education. This pub 
lication is available from the Superin 
tendent of 
ot Ae 


Documents, Washington 25, 


at 10 cents a single copy. 
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Deputy Commissioner James E. Allen 
jr appeared, with others, before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in Washington on 
October 17th to present the problems 
arising from the restricted allocation of 
steel for school construction. Compar- 
ing the current allocation of 9844 tons 
with the requested 36,929 tons, and 
stressing the ever-increasing enrolments 
in the schools of the State, Doctor Allen 
said: 

Unless present NPA _ policies toward 
education are changed, many hundreds of 
critically needed school buildings will be 
delayed or postponed with resultant irre- 
trievable losses in the education of many 
thousands of school children. If the 
schools are to serve as the major instru- 
ments of democracy that they are intended 
to be, there must be assurance that they 
can be conducted in adequate surround- 
ings and in facilities which safeguard the 
health, safety and educational welfare of 
our children. 


On October 18th and 19th the Senate 
and the House passed resolutions “ favor- 
ing increased allocations of steel, copper, 
and aluminum for construction of schools 
and hospitals.” 

The Administrator of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, Manly Fleisch- 
man, agreed to start immediately a re- 
view of steel allocations for the first quar 
ter of 1952 and said that although he 
regarded the Congressional request for 
more steel for schools to be in the nature 
of a “ directive” he could not promise to 
provide this until he had reviewed all the 
other programs —a process that would 
take at least two weeks. 

Personal presentation of applications 
for critical materials by local school 
officials are earnestly discouraged by the 


United States Office of Education. The 
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Will There Be Steel for Schools? 


federal office states that supplementary 


or clarifying data needed will be 


quested of the school official making tie 


application. 


5 ° 


New Chancellor at N. Y.U. 

Dr Harry Townley Heald, president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology n 
Chicago, has been elected chancellor of 
New York University and will assume 
his new duties after the first of the year 
He succeeds Dr Harry Woodburn Chase, 
who retired July Ist. 


New ‘Term In Use 

By decision of the Board of Regents, 
the term “ citizenship education” is now 
substituted for the previously used term 
‘social studies” in Department nomen- 
clature. 

The title of supervisor of social studies, 
secondary education, has accordingly 
been changed by the State Civil Service 
Department, at the request of the Board 
of Regents, to supervisor of citizenship 


education, secondary education. 


Annual Meeting 

The New York State Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
will hold its annual meeting at the Lak« 
Placid Club, April 27-29, 1952. Fred 
\mbellan, Great Neck, is currently presi 


dent of the association. 
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\Villiam superintendent of 
schools, New York City, was elected 


pre ident of the Council of School Su- 


Jansen, 


perintendents at the annual meeting of 
that organization held at Saranac Inn, 
September 30th—October 2d. W. 
Houseman, superintendent at Geneva, 
Erle L. Ack- 


ley, Johnstown, was re-elected secretary- 


Lynn 
was elected vice president. 


treasurer. 

The council adopted several resolutions 
including, among others: 

Urging school officials to solicit the 
cooperation of community agencies to en- 
courage high school pupils to complete 
their educational program and _ recom- 
mending the revitalizing of secondary 
school programs to meet the needs and 
responsibilities of the national emergency 

Commending the State Education De- 
partment for its study of curriculum re- 
vision and suggesting also a review of 
the curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers 


School Superintendents Council Elects 


Requesting the Educational Conference 
Board to study a plan for arriving at fair 
and equitable salaries for supervisory 
and administrative personnel 

Indorsing the Governor’s Commission 
on School Buildings 

Indorsing the Regents program for 
educational television stations 

Supporting fiscal independence for the 
six large cities of the State —to be au- 
thorized without connection with the elec- 
tion of school boards 

Indorsing the creation of a New York 
State Citizens Committee for Public 
Schools 

Commending the teacher recruitment 
program of the State Education Depart- 
ment 

Favoring reduction of the minimum 
age of compulsory school attendance from 
seven to six years. 


The Council of School Superintendents 


will meet in 1952 at Saranac Inn, Sep 
tember 2&8th—30th. 


Film Shows Life at Teachers College 


New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany has announced that it has com 
pleted a revision of its campus film, * To 
morrow’s Teachers.” This is a 16-mm 
sound film in color and runs for approxi 
mately 25 minutes. 

Dr Floyd Henrickson, director of audio 
visual aids at the college, directed the pro 
duction with the assistance of a student 
advisory board, which prepared the script 
and gave advisement with the idea that 
the portrayal should be a fair presenta 
tion from the student's point of view. 
While the film stresses teacher education 
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on the campus, it also relates to many 
general aspects of college life. 

The “world premiere” of the film 
was made at the State Fair in Syracuse, 
where several showings received excel 
lent reaction in terms of audience interest 
It is now available for showing to groups 
of guidance personnel and to high school 
assemblies. Requests for booking should 
be sent directly to Dr Floyd Henrickson, 
director of audio-visual aids, New York 
Albany 3 


It is suggested that at least two alterna 


State College for Teachers, 
Rental is free. 


tive dates be given 
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New Bulletin Issued 


School Census and Attendance Prac- 
tices in Upstate New York and Sug- 
gestions for Their Improvement 
This bulletin, recently distributed by 

the Department, describes the practices 

and policies in the census and attendance 

fields as they existed in 1948 and 1949. 

It is a summary report in two parts - 

census and attendance — and deals with 

practice in all types of public schools 
in the State exclusive of New York 

City. Typed copies of the full report are 

m file in the Department. 

Instead of recommendations for new 
practice, the report brings together the 
ideas and the supporting data that may 
be useful to those who shape policies and 
programs in the census and attendance 
procedures. 

Jetween completion of the study and 
publication of the report several impor- 
tant changes have been made in the census 
and attendance work of the State — 
notably the organization of a Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services in the State 
Education Department and the establish- 
ment of the New York State Attend- 
ance Association, a professional organiza- 
tion of attendance supervisors. 

The study, conducted by Robert A. 
Van Auken, research the 
Department, under the supervision of 
Dr Wayne W. Soper, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistical Services, and with the 
cooperation of George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief of the Bureau of Guidance, was 
undertaken on the recommendation of the 
Commissioner of Education. 


associate in 


The following committee was appointed 
by the Board of Regents to assist with the 
study: William A. Burke, director of at- 
tendance, Buffalo; John F. Byrnes, super- 
intendent of district 4, Franklin county ; 
Lyle 1.. Morris, former superintendent of 
schools, Huntington; Helen Overton, su- 
pervisor of attendance, Babylon; and 


David H. Patton, superintendent of 
schools, Syracuse. Dr Arch O. Heck, 
professor of education, Ohio State 


University, served as consultant for the 
study. 
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m Schools in Action 


Starting in November, the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, will issue a bimontily 
publication titled Schools in Action. 


The paper will contain news articles 
and feature stories which describe worth- 
while and unusual practices that are 


being undertaken in secondary schools 
throughout the State. 
Some issues will devote space to edu- 


cational radio and television programs 
which have value for in-school and out- 
of-school listening. News about books, 
moving pictures, music and the theater 
will be presented when it has direct bear- 
ing on some phase of the secondary school 
program. Important professional meet- 


ings dealing with secondary — school 
problems will be previewed and each 
issue will present a brief message from 
an administrator in the field of secondary 
education. Examples of unusual and 
creative work by pupils will be published. 

Schools are invited to submit informa- 
tion about system-wide, school-wide, de- 
partmental or classroom projects that are 
providing pupils with particularly practi- 
Ac- 


counts submitted by the schools should 


cal, rich or unusual experiences. 


describe the basic value of the project, 
the participants, the locale, the period of 
time it will cover, the major purpose 
involved and the elements that make it 
unusual. Short accounts expressed in 
terms of actual activities are most easily 
adaptable for use in Schools in Action. 
Many teachers and administrators are 
interested in discovering new methods 
that fellow educators are using to vitalize 
their school programs. Schools in Action 
will attempt to serve as a clearinghouse 
state-wide section of these 


for a cross 


activities. 
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Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Coordinator of 
esearch and Special Studies, left Albany 
November Ist for the Philippines, where 
he will serve for six months as technical 
adviser to that government in the field of 
education, its finance and administration. 
The assignment is under UNESCO, at 
the invitation of the Philippine govern- 
ment. 

Doctor Morrison will advise the Philip- 


pine government as it puts into effect 


certain of the recommendations made by 
an educational mission sent by UNESCO 
to the Philippines in 1949. He will work 
in cooperation with the ministry of edu- 
cation of the Philippines and will also be 
responsible to the director general of 
UNESCO for extending to the Philip- 
pine government the assistance and advice 
This 


it requests. demonstration, in a 





Dr J. Cayce Morrison 
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Morrison on Mission to P hilippines 









strategic area, of the value of free public 




























education as a means of combating com- 
munism will be readily observed by the 
peoples of the new nations of southeast- 


ern Asia. 


the leave for 


Doctor Morrison so that he 


In approving special 
may accept 
this appointment, the Board of Regents 
expressed great pleasure in the recogni- 
De- 


resolution 


tion accorded to a State Education 


partment staff member. The 
reads: 

“ The Regents are gratified that Doctor 
Morrison has been chosen for this im- 
portant post, and extend to him their best 
wishes for enjoyment and success in the 
challenging and far-reaching task which 


lies ahead of him.”’ 


Guthe Lectures in Canada 


Dr Carl Guthe, Director of the New 
York State Museum, delivered the in- 
augural lecture of the David Boyle Me- 


morial Lectures at the University of 


Toronto on November Ist. This memo- 
rial lectureship was established to per- 
petuate the memory of David Boyle, a 
pioneer in the study of archeology in 


()ntario. 


Chancellor Myers Honored 


Myers has been 
the 


Chancellor John P. 


honored by Stevens Institute with 


he morary degree of doctor of engineering. 
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Department Staff Changes 


Recent changes in the staff of the De- 
partment include the following : 

Walter A. LeBaron was promoted to 
Chief, Bureau of Instructional Supervi- 
Education), August 
Acting 


sion (Elementary 
16th. Mr LeBaron 
Chief since June 16, 1950. 

Dorothy E. Cooke and John O. Dunn 
were permanently appointed September 


had been 


Ist as supervisors of elementary educa- 
tion. 
Howard O. Yates was permanently ap- 


pointed September 16th as assistant in 


elementary curriculum. 

Harry S. Myers received permanent 
appointment as assistant in agricultural 
education September 16th. 

Everett C. Latimer was promoted 
permanently to associate in agricultural 
education September 5th. 

Edward L. Booth received permanent 
appointment September 16th as associate 
in industrial education. 

Marie R. Schuler was promoted Sep- 
tember Ist to associate in physical educa- 
tion and recreation. 

Gerald J. Hase was permanently ap- 
pointed September 16th as assistant in 
physical education and recreation. 

Joseph Fenton was permanently ap- 
pointed September Ist as associate in 
education of the physically handicapped. 

Basil L. 


pointed September Ist as 


Hick was permanently ap- 
assistant in 
educational plant planning. 

Gordon E. Van Hooft was appointed 
provisionally September Ist as assistant 
in secondary curriculum. 

Grace Gordon was given provisional 
appointment July Ist as assistant in citi- 
zenship education. 

Vivienne Anderson was given provi- 
sional appointment August Ist as associ- 
ate in secondary curriculum. 
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Dorotha M. Conklin was provisiona 
appointed as associate in child devel 
ment and education 
Ist. 

Helen A. 


State Teachers College, Potsdam, was ap 


parent Septem! 


McLauchlin, formerly 
pointed provisionally September 10th 
assistant in child development. 

Foot, 


College, 


George F. formerly at State 


Teachers Oneonta, was ap- 


pointed temporarily September Ist 
assistant in child development. 

Hazelle Berkness, assistant in chil 
development, resigned September 6th to 
accept a teaching position with the 
Bronxville public schools. 

Burdette E. Woodworth was appointed 
temporarily on August 9th as _ school 
transportation supervisor to serve during 
the military leave of Otto J. Stewart. 

Mason Tolman was given permanent 
appointment as associate librarian (gen- 
eral reference) October Ist. 

Frank C, 


permanently October Ist as associate in 


Campbell was promoted 
industrial arts education. 


Leila Wager was permanently ap- 


pointed senior education supervisor 
(school nursing) October Ist. 

Louis W. Armstrong received perma- 
nent appointment October Ist as associ- 
ate in educational plant planning. 

Robert was 


Johnstone permanently 


appointed October Ist as assistant in 
elementary curriculum. 

W. Donald Walling and Edgar W. 
Flinton received permanent appointments 
October 15th as associates in educational 
research. 

Hilda 


appointed 


was provisionally 
16th as 
in school lunch administration. 


Christensen 
September assistant 
Mary Ellen Manley was provisionally 

appointed October Ist as assistant in 


nursing education. 
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